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TTAVE  you  been  following  this  series  of  educa- 
-*•  tional  pages  which  is  being  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  retail  and  wholesale  grocers?  It  is 
planned  to  help  the  trade  sell  more  canned  foods  by 
intelligent  merchandising — and  the  series  is  built 
around  sales  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  product  itself. 

The  pages  are  appearing  in :  American  Grocer,  Chain 


Store  Age,  Chain  Store  Management,  Groceries, 
National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Progressive  Grocer. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  in  them  some  usable  material 
for  your  work  with  the  trade.  The  response  received 
direct  from  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  gives 
evidence  that  many  of  the  selling  slants  are  being 
put  to  work  with  good  result. 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEA! 
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PICKLERS*  SEEDS 


NATIONAL  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 


For  E 


very 


Need 


At  our  growing  station  in  Colorado, 
we  are  producing  a  complete  line  of 
cucumber  seed  for  the  pickling  trade, 
and  no  better  bred  stocks  are  obtainable 
anywhere. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Dill 
seed,  onions,  and  other  seeds  used  by 
the  Pickling  and  Canning  Industry,  and 
by  Kraut  Manufacturers. 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MilFord,  «  «  «  Conn. 

Shipping  Points — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Mercedes,  Texas 
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neokinq-in  attachment  lock-seamer 


TLANGER 


DOUBLE-SEAM  ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  oF  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tishtly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


1  1 

II 

1 

(  : 

_ ^jLl 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non  -  Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Neckins-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N,  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


OFFERS  EVERY  MCILITY  FOR' 
GREATER  SERVICE  I N  19  3  Si 
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EDITORIALS 

A  JOKE  ON  US — ^We  take  this  from  The  Candle,  a 
little  houseorgan  of  the  Giles  Can  Company, 
V  and  edited,  we  believe,  by  “Hig”: 

“I’m  glad  you’re  so  impressed,  dear,  by  these 
explanations  I’ve  been  making  about  banking  and 
economics,”  remarked  the  young  husband. 

“Yes,  darling.  It  seems  wonderful  that  any¬ 
body  could  know  so  much  as  you  do  about  money 
without  having  any  of  it.” 

!|E  * 

The  proof  of  the  pudding— Frank  Shook  in- 

tends  to  make  some  of  those  who  think  that  their 
labels  are  all  right,  and  that  this  pother  about 
more  intelligent  labelling  is  all  bunk,  either  “eat 
crow”  or  change  the  tenor  of  their  ways.  And  here  is 
how  he  intends  to  do  it.  Read  his  circular  just  at 
hand : 

JUDGING  CONTEST 

As  a  climax  to  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association  there  will  be  a  judging 
contest  conducted  in  which  all  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

There  will  be  on  display  at  the  meeting  four 
canned  corn  labels  which  have  been  removed  from 
cans  of  corn  purchased  in  retail  stores.  Along 
with  the  labels  will  be  shown  the  prices  paid  for 
each.  After  a  full  study  of  the  labels  and  after 
taking  inso  consideration  the  price  paid  for  each 
can,  each  person  will  be  asked  to  indicate  on  the 
blank  opposite  the  name  of  the  label  the  quality 
they  think  was  in  the  can. 

During  the  afternoon  session  each  can  will  be 
graded  and  a  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of  each,  together  with  a  record 
of  the  number  that  guessed  the  quality  correctly 
and  the  number  that  failed  to  guess  the  quality. 

The  same  thing  will  be  done  with  the  other 
three  commodities  peas,  snap  beans  and  tomatoes. 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  guess 
whether  the  com  is  cream  style  or  whole  grain 
and  whether  it  is  of  the  white  types  or  the  yellow 
types.  In  peas  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  guess 
whether  they  are  Alaskas  or  Sweet  Peas  (or  we 
would  add:  Soaked.  Editor). 


This  contest  is  conducted  not  merely  to  create 
interest  in  the  meeting  but  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  need  of  more  intelligent  labeling. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretairy. 

There  ought  to  be  prizes  offered  for  successful 
“guesses” ;  a  small  prize  for  each  right  guess  in  any 
one  of  the  four  products,  and  a  really  worthwhile 
prize  for  a  right  guess  in  each  one  of  the  four  prod¬ 
ucts  by  any  one  canner  or  other:  for  instance,  a  share 
of  bank  stock  in  any  2  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  bank,  and 
10  or  100  shares  to  a  four-time  winner.  We  would 
suggest  that  some  supply  men  put  up  prizes,  but  those 
boys  really  like  to  spend  money  at  these  conventions 
and  would  not  be  interested  in  this  perfectly  safe, 
1000  to  1  shot.  No,  Archie,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  bar  the  label  makers,  either. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  LOCAL  CANNERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS — Read  this  clipping  taken  from  the 
^  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  March 
22nd: 

“G.  H.  MONTAGUE  UPHOLDS  APPALACHIAN 
DECISION 

“Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  permitting  operations  by 
Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  Gilbert  H.  Montague  of 
the  New  York  bar  declares  that  the  decision  may 
mark  a  milestone  in  recovery  as  it  is  a  means  of 
preventing  economic  waste  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Mr.  Montague  says:  Trior  to  the  Appalachian 
Coals  decision  the  only  cure  for  competitive 
wastes  was  to  integrate  the  competitive  units  in  a 
single  corporation. 

“  Tn  the  Appalachian  Coals  case  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  decided  that  it  is  equally  lawful  to 
cure  competitive  wastes  by  bringing  the  competi¬ 
tive  units  together  in  a  common  selling  agency 
that  will  leave  undisturbed  the  individual  status 
and  ownership  of  each  competing  unit,  provided 
always  that  there  remain  outside  the  common 
selling  agency  enough  rival  competing  units  of 
sufficient  strength  and  activity  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  actual  competitive  conditions  at  sub¬ 
stantially  every  point  throughout  the  industry. 

‘“There  are  dozens  of  industries  now  suffering 
from  hopeless  demoralization  and  trade  insta¬ 
bility  that  can  promptly  be  raised  to  a  plane  of 
fair  ethical  competition  if  in  each  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  scores  of  uneconomic  warring  selling  units 
can  be  succeeded  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
efficiently  equipped,  adequately  staffed  and  vigor- 
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ously  competing  common  selling  agencies,  each 
marketing  the  production  of  the  scores  of  units 
whose  useless  duplication  of  distributing  equip¬ 
ment  and  wasteful  paralleling  of  sales  effort  have 
been  eliminated.’  ” 

*  *  * 

The  canning  industry  is  certainly  one  of  that  dozen 
industries,  and  needs  some  such  protection,  and  badly. 

If  each  State  canners’  association  formed  such  a 
group  and  appointed  a  single  sales  agent,  even  if  all 
the  canners  within  its  territory  joined,  it  would  still 
be  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  because  no  such 
group  would  have  fifty  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
any  item  of  canned  foods.  Packers  of  the  same  items 
in  adjoining  States  would  furnish  the  necessary  lea- 
way  to  clear  them  of  the  claim  of  control.  If  the  Wis¬ 
consin  pea  canners  joined  en  masse,  and  then  produced 
up  to  their  capacities  there  might  be  some  question; 
but  in  that  case,  let  them  divide  the  State  into  two 
groups,  entirely  independent,  and  there  could  then 
be  no  question,  it  seems  to  us. 

There  is  an  outlet  here  for  the  canners’  difficulties 
and  it  should  be  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  studied 
and  put  into  force.  But  if  it  is  attempted,  let  them 
follow  the  open-door  policy  that  the  Coals  people  did, 
inviting  the  Government  to  see  and  analyze  what  they 
are  doing,  and  so  be  sure  of  their  ground,  and  more 
than  that,  disarm  any  suspicion. 

And  it  is  needed  this  season,  for  you  must  have 
realized  by  this  time  that  you  face  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  producing  your  packs  upon  a  lower  cost  ' 
basis  than  you  have  been  forced  to  meet  for  twenty 
years;  and  that  the  goods  must  go  to  the  consumer 
at  no  higher  prices  than  rule  today.  That  is  not  a 
pleasant  job,  but  it  is  what  faces  you.  In  such  a  case 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  the  usual  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition;  nor  can  you  afford  to  have  some  hair-brained 
canner  pack  his  fool  head  off  despite  the  known  heavy 
reduction  in  consumption.  These  elements  are  still 
with  us  despite  the  bank-debacle,  and  the  industry 
needs  protection.  No,  we  have  not  overlooked  or  fore¬ 
gone  the  Buyers’  Trust,  for  it  remains  an  insurmount¬ 
able  wall,  but  only  if  such  canners  as  we  have  referred 
to  remain  loose.  You  can’t  fight  a  winning  battle  when 
breaches  in  your  line  are  occurring  every  few  yards; 
but  given  the  control  that  this  single  selling  agency 
affords,  and  we  can  hold  the  line,  and  will  lick  the 
buying  trusts  to  a  frazzel.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
help  and  need  it  badly,  as  a  protection  to  the  nation’s 
food  supply.  For  we  have  reached  that  point  where 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  canners  in  business, 
and  producing.  The  buyers  have  proved  callous  and 
heartless,  sucking  the  last  cent  of  profit  from  the 
goods,  and  driving  the  canners  out  of  business.  This 
is  not  just  the  whirl  of  fate;  they  are  not  the  mere 
victims  of  economic  progress;  they  are  the  victims  of 
a  merciless  buying  power  that  the  canners  are  not. 
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corn-meal-mush-and-molasses  days,  for  it  is  canned 
foods  that  keep  fresh  foods  and  frozen  foods  in  their 
places.  The  great  mass  of  consumers  is  going,  if  it  is 
not  there  now,  onto  a  low-cost-of-living  basis,  and  that 
certainly  does  not  spell  fancy  fresh  vegetables  in  win¬ 
ter.  Go  into  a  restaurant  and  see  the  number  now 
eating  15  cent  lunches,  where  they  formerly  had  65 
cent  to  $1  lunches.  If  beer  had  not  come  back  to  give 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  men  some  little  hope  you 
would  have  seen  more  flat  failures  of  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  than  have  happened  among  banks  recently. 
And  if  you  could  peep  behind  many  a  fancy  door  you 
would  see  very  frugal  meals  upon  what  were  once 
wealthy  tables,  and  that  grades  on  down  to  the  poorest. 
It  is  a  situation  and  it  must  be  met,  and  there  is  no 
food  as  cheap,  as  safe,  as  nourishing  and  as  depend¬ 
able  as  canned  foods,  and  their  production  must  be 
encouraged  and  protected. 

LANDRETH’S  SEED  CATALOG 

A  NEAT  catalog  defining  all  the  various  vegetables, 
grass  and  flower  seeds  produced  on  Landreth’s 
^  Bloomsdale  farms  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  by  D.  Lan- 
dreth  Seed  Company,  the  “oldest  seed  house  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  has  just  been  issued. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken  on  the  farms.  The  descriptions  are  accurate, 
being  written  while  standing  over  the  growing  crop. 

During  three  centuries,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  since 
1784  The  Landreth  Seed  Company  has  been  linked  in 
one  continuous  seed  business,  passing  from  father  to 
son  for  five  generations. 


individually,  able  to  cope  with.  They  have  been  fight-  The  Company  is  at  all  times  using  the  utmost  effort 
ing  manfully  to  save  our  money;  but  what  is  money  to  develop  seed  of  the  best  quality  and  vitality.  Their 

without  food?  Wipe  out  canned  foods,  or  so  reduce  entire  service  and  staff  of  experts,  headed  by  H.  S. 

the  number  canning  that  the  products  will  pass  into  Mills,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  users  of  Lan- 

the  luxury  class,  and  our  country  will  go  back  to  the  dreth’s  seeds. 
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WlA  A  basket 
WOLF  '/^ 


1ITTLE  Red  Riding  Hood  was  a  wise  little  miss — 
j  here  she  is  walking  through  the  woods  taking 
a  big  basket  of  delicious,  nutritious  canned  foods 
to  her  grandma — and  the  wolf  don*t  look  so  happy 
about  it.  Canned  foods  are  the  bulwark  of  modem 
civilization — to  preserve  the  future.  Heekin  takes 
this  opportunity  to  thank  its  patrons,  and  all  who 
are  helping  make  canned  foods  even  more  popular 
than  ever — we  are  glad  to  serve  them.  The  Heekin 
Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 


Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers'  Problems 


CANNING  CROPS  WORK  IN  1932 
By  H.  A.  Hunter 

Extension  Pathologist,  Canning  Croats,  University  of 
Maryland  Extension  Service 

Summary  of  a  Report  Delivered  at  the  Annual  Fall 
Meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers*  Association, 
December  H,  1932 

A  LTHOUGH  some  twenty-five  different  projects 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Holder  and  the 
/  \  writer  in  the  extension  canning  crops  work 

in  Maryland  in  1932,  only  two  are  included  in  this 
report.  These  will  be  given  in  some  detail  rather 
than  attempting  to  cover  a  greater  number  in  a  more 
general  manner.  The  results  of  certain  other  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Holder. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FIELD  PRACTICES  ON  TO¬ 
MATO  GRADES — Field  survey  studies  of  farm 
practices  in  tomato  production  were  made  on  forty- 
nine  farms  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  different  practices  on  the  grades  of  deliveries. 
The  studies  were  conducted  with  part  of  the  growers 
for  four  canneries,  two  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  and  two  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Even  though  the  survey  has  been  carried  out  for 
only  one  season  and  on  relatively  few  farms,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  presented  for  what  value  they  may  contain. 
It  is  hoped  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  a  preliminary  nature. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  results  from  all 
classes  of  farms ;  however,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  fields  in  the  study  was  4.3  tons  as  compared 
to  the  State  average  of  3.7  tons.  The  U.  S.  grades  of 
all  deliveries  averaged  46.6  per  cent  No.  Is,  49.8  per 
cent  No.  2s,  and  3.6  per  cent  culls. 

The  percentage  of  culls  was  quite  uniform  for  the 
different  growers,  most  averaging  fairly  close  to  the 
figure  given  above.  In  practically  all  cases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  Is  varied  inversely  with  the  percentage 
of  No.  2s;  consequently,  only  the  No.  Is  will  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  effects  of  certain  of  the  factors  are 
given  below : 

(1)  Yield  Per  Acre — As  the  yields  increased  from 
1.5,  and  below,  to  3.1 — 4.5  tons,  the  percentage  of 
No.  1  tomatoes  decreased  from  47.3  to  41.  As  the 


yields  increased  from  the  latter  point  up  to  7.6  tons  | 
or  more,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  No.  Is 
up  to  62.4  per  cent.  The  quality  for  the  very  low  j 

yields  is  higher  than  might  be  expected.  This  may  - 

be  due  to  the  small  amount  of  data,  or  may  be  in-  j 

fluenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  acreage  involved  ■ 

in  this  class  were  small  and  more  care  was  taken  to  | 

pick  properly.  The  increase  in  No.  Is  as  the  yields  I 

increased  above  the  average  is  in  accordance  with  | 

common  observations  that  yield  and  quality  run  | 

parallel. 

(2)  Total  Tomato  Acreage  Per  Farm — The  best  | 

quality  fruit  was  delivered  from  farms  growing  from  1 

2  to  4  acres  of  tomatoes.  As  the  acreage  increased  to  j 

above  6  acres,  the  relative  amount  of  No.  Is  decreased  I 

10.5  per  cent.  | 

(3)  Time  of  Field  Setting — The  percentage  of  No.  y 

Is  decreased  with  lateness  of  setting,  dropping  from  i 

55.5  per  cent  for  setting  by  May  20  to  39.8  per  cent  | 

for  those  acreages  set  from  June  11  to  20.  This  I 

should  be  a  very  significant  indication  to  Maryland  1 

growers,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  acreage  is  planted  | 

after  the  first  of  June.  i 

(4)  Varieties — Very  little  information  could  be  ob-  i 

tained  on  the  influence  of  different  varieties  on  grade,  | 

since,  of  the  49  farms,  none  were  planted  with  single  ] 

varieties  other  than  Marglobe.  The  average  percent-  ^ 

age  of  No.  Is  delivered  from  the  Marglobe  was  50.8,  I 

and  from  the  mixed  varieties  42.6.  | 

(5)  Frequency  of  Picking — Tomatoes  from  fields  I 

picked  twice  a  week  graded  54.0  per  cent  No.  Is,  as  1 

compared  to  43.5  per  cent  for  once  a  week  picking. 

(6)  Type  of  Picking — As  is  well  known,  the  type  5 
of  picking  is  one  of  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tions  in  obtaining  high  quality  raw  stock.  In  making 

the  studies  on  this  point,  the  type  of  picking  was  1 
classified  in  consideration  of  the  general  condition  of  ^ 
the  fruit  in  the  field.  The  deliveries  from  the  farms 
where  the  type  of  picking  was  listed  as  “good”  graded 
56.8  per  cent  No.  Is,  and  from  those  listed  as  “bad” 
the  percentage  of  No.  Is  was  33.1. 

(7)  Type  of  Labor — The  highest  grade  tomatoes 
were  picked  by  laborers  hired  by  the  day  or  month. 

The  poorest  quality  came  from  the  pickers  who  were 
paid  per  basket.  The  No.  Is  were  54.5  per  cent  and 
40.0  per  cent,  respectively.  The  tomatoes  picked  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family  were  intermediate  in 
quality. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Hormel  Magnetic  Tin  Plate 
Cleaning  Machine. 

This  machine  has  the  Cleaning  and  Buffing  Rollers  rotating 
in  opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  sheets,  assuring 
an  absolute  cleaning  of  the  surface.  The  machine  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning 
Rollers,  two  Buffing  Rollers,  four  Magnet  Rollers,  and 
numerous  Feed  Rollers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  be¬ 
ing  of  special  construction  with  tension  adjustment  enable 
the  operator  to  replace  the  fabric  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
machine  is  of  rigid  construction  and  designed  for  oper¬ 
ation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  furnished  with  all  Carpet 
or  all  Buffing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN 
THE  TIN  PLATE. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coat¬ 
ing  Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and 
Varnishing  Machines,  Transfer  Devices,  Automatic  Lifts 
for  Tin  Plate,  Offset  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate 
Whirlers. 

Write  for  Full  Partioularo. 

Charles  Wasner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 


Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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(8)  Soil  Type — There  was  very  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  tomatoes  grown  on  the  various  soil 
types. 

(9)  Amount  of  Fertilizer — There  was  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  No.  Is  as  the  rate  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  application  increased. 

(10)  Previous  Crops — Higher  quality  was  produced 
on  corn  land  than  on  sod.  Tomatoes  grown  on  land 
following  a  group  of  miscellaneous  crops  other  than 
corn  and  sod  were  slightly  higher  in  quality  than 
the  above  two  groups.  The  differences  secured  on 
corn  and  sod  land,  however,  may  have  been  due  in 
a  large  degree  to  sectional  and  climatic  conditions. 

(11)  Number  of  Cultivation — Within  the  range  re¬ 
ported,  the  number  of  cultivations  seemed  to  have 
very  little  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  No.  1  fruit 
from  fields  cultivated  four  times  than  from  those 
cultivated  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  times. 

The  results  of  these  studies  and  general  observa¬ 
tions  indicate  that  those  practices  which  result  in 
good  plant  growth,  as  well  as  the  type  of  picking, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  toma¬ 
toes  delivered. 

TOMATO  STOCK  SEED  IMPROVEMENT— A 
project  which  has  consumed  considerable  of  the  time 
of  the  canning  crops  specialists  is  the  tomato  stock 
seed  improvement  work,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  with  both 
the  Marglobe  and  Tri-State  varieties.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  information  and  some  misinformation 
on  the  part  of  some  canners  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  carried  out,  and,  for  that  reason, 
this  opportunity  is  taken  to  explain  the  methods 
used. 

The  stock  seed  work  and  seed  multiplication  is 
carried  out  on  a  three-year  plan.  Individual  plant 
selections  are  made  the  first  year;  the  seed  from 
these  selections  is  planted  in  row  tests  the  second 
year;  and  the  seed  from  these  rows  is  used  for  the 
general  seed  acreage. 

In  carrying  out  the  first  part  of  the  plan,  some 
fifty  to  a  hundred  or'  more  of  the  best  hills  are  se¬ 
lected  in  each  variety  shortly  before  the  first  picking. 
These  are  weeded  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  eliminate 
the  least  desirable  individuals,  and  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  remainder  are  recorded.  At  each 
picking,  records  are  taken  on  the  number,  weight, 
shape,  and  internal  color  of  the  fruit  of  each  plant. 
The  seed  is  saved  from  the  fruit  of  each  plant  sepa¬ 
rately.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  records  are 
summarized  to  show  the  parentage,  relative  time  of 
maturity,  set,  yield,  and  the  average  weight,  shape 
and  internal  color  of  the  fruit  for  each  selection. 
The  seed  of  the  lower-ranking  selections  is  discarded 
and  that  of  the  others  is  used  for  plant-to-row  trials 
the  following  year. 

These  rows  are  carefully  rogued  to  eliminate  any 
off-type  plants  or  selections.  Individual  selections 
are  made  within  the  better  rows  and  seed  is  saved 
from  the  rest  of  the  plants  in  the  plot  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  seed  acreage.  Different  brushes  are  used  in  the 


finisher  for  the  different  varieties  and  all  practical 
precautions  are  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  both  the 
finisher  and  pulper  before  the  next  variety  is  run. 
Different  equipment  is  used  for  washing  and  drying 
the  seed  of  the  different  varieties. 

The  Marglobe  acreage  for  commercial  seed  saving 
is  inspected  for  certification.  All  off-type  plants  are 
rogued  from  the  field  or  the  acreage  is  disqualified. 
Seed  of  the  two  varieties  is  saved  at  different  fac¬ 
tories  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  mixing.  Seed  of  the 
Marglobe  variety  only  were  saved  in  Maryland  this 
year.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  seed¬ 
saving  operations  and  the  germination  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  Additional  germination  tests  will  be  made 
of  the  different  lots  before  the  seed  is  sold. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FIELD  PRACTICES  ON  TOMATO 
GRADES 


Number  of  farms  studied . 49 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  all  fields . 4.3  tons 

Average  grade  of  deliveries . 46.6*%  Is,  49.8%  2s,  3.6%  culls 


% 

% 

% 

Yield  Per  Acre: 

Is 

2s 

Culls 

0.1-1.5  tons . 

.  47.3 

50.2 

2.5 

1.6-3.0  tons . 

.  45.0 

46.6 

4.4 

3.1-4  5  tons . 

.  41.0 

53.8 

5.2 

4.6-6.0  tons . 

.  46.9 

50.9 

2.2 

6.1-7.5  tons . 

.  51.4 

46.1 

2.5 

7.6- .  tons . 

.  62.4 

36.4 

1.2 

Total  Acreage  Per  Farm: 

0.1-2.0  acres . 

.  48.9 

48.2 

2.9 

2.1-4.0  aci'es . 

.  50.2 

46.4 

3.4 

4. 1-6.0  acres . 

.  46.7 

50.6 

2.7 

6.1- .  acres . . 

.  39.7 

55.0 

5.3 

Time  of  Field  Planting: 

By  May  20 . 

.  55.5 

40.4 

4.1 

May  2i-31 . 

.  52.8 

43.2 

4.0 

June  1-10 . 

.  45.8 

50.5 

3.7 

June  11-20 . . 

.  39.8 

56.3 

3.9 

Variety: 

Marglobe  . 

.  50.8 

46.5 

2.7 

Mixed  Varieties . 

.  42.6 

53.2 

4.2 

Frequency  of  Picking: 

Once  a  Week . 

.  43.5 

51.6 

4.9 

Twice  a  Week .  54.0 

Field  Observations  of  Type  of  Picking: 

44.2 

1.8 

Good  . 

.  56.8 

40.2 

3.0 

Medium  . 

.  47.7 

50.5 

1.8 

Bad  . 

.  33.1 

62.7 

4.2 

Type  of  Labor: 

Own  Family . 

.  44.2 

52.2 

3.6 

Hired — Day  Wages . 

.  54.5 

43.8 

1.7 

Hired — Piece  Work . 

.  40.0 

53.4 

6.6 

Soil  Type: 

Light  . 

.  47.0 

49.2 

3.8 

Medium  . 

.  47.0 

49.4 

3.6 

Heavy  . 

.  44.6 

52.7 

2.7 

Amount  of  Fertilizer: 

Up  to  300  pounds . 

.  41.6 

53.8 

4.6 

301-600  pounds . 

.  46.9 

49.8 

3.3 

601- .  oounds . 

.  48.0 

48.4 

3.6 

Previous  Crops: 

Corn  . 

.  51.8 

44.8 

3.4 

Sod  . 

.  43.0 

53.2 

3.8 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  52.1 

45.3 

2.6 

Number  of  Cultivations: 

Up  to  Three . 

.  46.0 

51.5 

2.5 

Four  . 

.  49.7 

47.6 

2.7 

Five  or  More . 

.  45.8 

49.9 

4.3 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PEA  APHID 
PROBLEM  IN  WISCONSIN  / 

By  J.  E.'  Dudley  ' 

Entomologist,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  at  its  field  laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  studying  for  ten  years 
the  ecology  and  control  of  the  pea  aphid.  No 
control  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  at  the  same 
time  reliable  and  profitable.  The  aphid  has  occurred 
periodically,  perhaps  two  or  three  years  out  of  ten, 
and  severe  damage  occurred  in  1932  after  aphids  had 
been  relatively  unimportant  for  five  or  six  years. 

CONTROL  METHODS  TESTED— The  methods 
of  control  which  have  been  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  by  canners  during  the  10  years’ 
study  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Spraying  —  Spraying  with  liquid  insecticides  is 
costly,  troublesome,  and  attended  by  decided  injury 
to  foliage  from  horses  and  machinery.  Results  have 
always  been  both  poor  and  unreliable,  with  no  con¬ 
sistent  increase  in  yield. 

Dusting — Dusting  with  strong  nicotine  dusts  may 
be  expected,  under  proper  weather  conditions,  to  kill 
from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  aphids.  This  method, 
however,  is  rather  costly  and  can  be  done  effectively 
only  with  comparatively  high  temperatures  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  wind;  furthermore,  the  proper  kinds  of 
dust,  unless  mixed  by  the  canner,  are  not  at  present 
available  on  the  market  because  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  them  for  several  years. 

Sweeping — The  aphidozer,  or  sweeping  machine,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  bureau  workers  has  been  used  with 
varied  success  throughout  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
It  was  first  tested  in  1924  and  showed  an  increase  in 
yield  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  over  fields  unswept, 
but  these  records  are  the  exception.  It  has  been  used 
many  times  since  and  has  shown  either  no  increase 
in  yield  over  check  plots  or  an  actual  decrease  in 
yield. 

This  year  a  great  many  fields  of  peas  were  in  a 
condition  in  which  they  could  have  been  swept  with 
apparent  success,  since  they  had  fairly  short,  tough, 
wiry  vines,  heavily  infested,  over  which  the  aphid¬ 
ozer  could  be  driven  to  collect  a  large  proportion  of 
the  aphids  and  do  little  or  no  damage  to  the  vines. 


The  aphidozer  was  used  by  several  canners  with 
temporary  success.  Continued  warm  weather  with 
little  or  no  rain,  however,  soon  overcame  the  good  a 
single  sweeping  had  done. 

Tall,  succulent,  brittle  vines,  and  vines  in  blossom 
or  early  pod,  should  not  be  swept  with  the  aphidozer 
unless  the  canner  is  willing  to  gamble  on  the  results. 

Dragging — Dragging  with  poles,  ropes,  or  canvas 
drags,  while  removing  most  of  the  aphids  temporarily, 
is  of  no  permanent  value  if  not  soon  followed  by  rain¬ 
storms. 

The  removal  or  killing  of  three-fourths  or  more  of 
the  aphids  present  on  pea  vines,  by  whatever  means 
this  is  accomplished,  in  itself  does  not  make  for  in¬ 
creased  yields.  The  aphids  must  not  only  be  removed 
but  must  be  kept  off  by  repeated  control  measures  or 
by  natural  means. 

INJURY  CAUSED  BY  COMBINATION  Ob' 
DROUGHT  AND  APHIDS — Interviews  with  36  can¬ 
ners  show  that  in  1931  and  1932  there  was  severe  and 
general  damage  to  canning  peas  from  droughty  con¬ 
ditions  and  from  the  pea  aphid.  Drought  was  more 
important  in  1931,  while  the  aphid  was  more  important 
in  1932,  but  in  both  years  there  was  a  combination  of 
the  two  factors. 

This  inseparable  combination  of  drought  and  the 
aphid  is  very  marked  and  very  important.  Moderate 
drought  (usually  accompanied  by  high  temperatures) 
is  likely  to  be  favorable  to  the  aphid  and  is  certainly 
unfavorable  for  normal  vine  growth.  Stunted,  un¬ 
healthy,  slow-growing  vines  are  generally  favorable 
to  aphid  reproduction  and  highly  susceptible  to  dam¬ 
age.  Thus  drought  works  directly  and  indirectly  to 
lower  yields. 

A  heavy  stand  of  healthy,  fast-growing  rank  vines 
on  fertile  soil  and  as  much  soil  moisture  as  possible 
are  the  conditions  which  give  prospects  of  the  least 
aphid  damage  and  the  largest  yield. 

WEATHER  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR  IN¬ 
FLUENCING  PLANT  VIGOR,  APHID  ABUNDANCE 
AND  APHID  DAMAGE — The  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer  are 
the  factors  which  control  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
eventual  pack  of  peas.  Generally  cool,  wet  seasons, 
such  as  were  experienced  in  most  of  Wisconsin  from 
1925  through  1929,  are  highly  favorable  for  the  growth 
and  proper  maturing  of  peas.  Under  such  conditions 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
p>eas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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the  actual  infestation  of  the  aphid  appears  to  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  ultimate  pack.  Those  years 
that  are  highly  favorable  for  growth  of  peas  are  un¬ 
favorable  for  both  the  increase  of  aphids  and  for  dam¬ 
age  by  them. 

The  opposite  kind  of  weather,  starting,  perhaps, 
with  a  light  snowfall  which  means  a  low  soil  moisture 
content  in  the  spring,  followed  by  comparative  drought 
through  April,  May,  and  early  June  and  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  hot  weather,  is  unfovorable  for  a  good  pack 
of  peas  even  if  no  other  factors  are  present.  This  same 
kind  of  weather  is  very  favorable  for  both  increase  and 
damage  by  the  aphid. 

Frequent  rainstorms  are  without  question  the  most 
effective  and  cheapest  control  of  the  pea  aphid.  This 
control  is  accomplished  in  three  ways:  First,  by  the 
effect  of  the  storms  in  knocking  off  and  killing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  aphids;  second,  by  furnishing  a 
copious  moisture  supply  to  stimulate  the  vines;  and 
third,  by  bringing  about  favorable  conditions  for  the 
fungous  disease  of  the  aphids  to  develop  and  spread. 

In  seasons  having  weather  conditions  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  peas,  control  measures  are  scarcely 
needed.  In  seasons  of  the  opposite  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  control  measures  are  only  a  temporary  pallia¬ 
tive  and,  unless  followed  by  storms,  the  aphid  popu¬ 
lation  is  likely  to  regain  its  former  state  in  the 
relatively  short  time  of  four,  five,  or  six  days,  in 
which  case  control  measures  would  again  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  this  past  season  the 
majority  of  “sweets”  in  southern  Wisconsin  were 
not  up  to  normal  because  of  low  soil  moisture  and 
hot  weather.  On  top  of  these  unfavorable  condition, 
with  plants  short,  often  stunted  and  backward,  the 
aphid  was  able  to  build  up  to  very  large  numbers 
and  finish  the  vines,  so  to  speak. 

This  year,  then,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
repeat  the  control  measures  two,  three,  or  more  times 
in  order  to  keep  the  infestation  low,  and  this  repeti¬ 
tion  alone  would  have  cost  much  more  than  could 
have  been  realized  from  the  possible  increase  in  the 
yield,  considering  the  basic  weather  conditions. 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  PLANNED— In  view 
of  the  rather  unsatisfactory  results  from  the  various 
methods  of  control  which  have  been  tested,  and  their 
limited  applicability  under  certain  conditions,  new 
types  of  experiments  are  being  undertaken,  in  which 
injury  to  early-planted  peas  will  be  compared  with 
injury  to  late-planted  peas,  planting  in  rows  with 
broadcasting,  and  planting  in  highly  fertile  soil  with 
planting  in  relatively  poor  soil.  Plots  of  each  kind 
of  planting  will  be  dusted  or  swept  for  the  aphid  to 
determine  if  direct  treatment  can  be  depended  upon 
.  for  control  and  if  it  might  be  successful  under  any 
combination  of  conditions.  The  degree  of  aphid  in¬ 
jury  under  the  various  conditions  without  treatment 
will  also  be  determined. 

It  appears  that  the  planting  of  peas  on  fertile 
ground  in  locations  which  are  likely  to  have  high 
soil  moisture  will  provide  conditions  under  which  a 
fair  crop  may  be  assured  even  in  years  of  relatively 


severe  aphid  occurrence.  It  seems  likely  that  further 
investigation  will  indicate  ways  in  which  conditions 
can  be  greatly  improved  even  under  unfavorable 
weather. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING 

HIS  note  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  Corn 
Canners’  Institute,  received  March  20th,  reporting 
February  shipment  of  canned  corn — 

“We  were  impressed  with  the  Government  esti¬ 
mate  of  Pea  Acreage  for  1933.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  each  Pea  Cannery  in  the  United  States 
spend  just  the  least  fraction  of  the  loss  that 
such  action  contemplates  and  all  meet  together 
and  bind  ourselves  to  a  sane  Pea  Acreage  for 
1933.  They  need  have  no  fear  of  an  action  in 
restraint  of  trade.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
in  such  case  would  be  a  plea  of  insanity  and 
produce  the  record  of  the  past  few  years.  Let’s 
hope  the  Corn  Canners  have  had  enough  punish¬ 
ment.” 

TO  RETARD  CORROSION  IN  BRINE  TANKS 
AND  PIPES 

HE  laboratories  of  D.  W.  Haering  &  Company 
continuing  their  research  on  corrosion  problems 
have  developed  a  highly  efficient  formula  for 
controlling  brine  tank  corrosion  which  utilizes  colloi¬ 
dal  glucosides  to  control  electrolysis  by  buffer  effect. 
The  formula  is  adjusted  to  establish  proper  pH  on 
initial  treatment  and  the  buffer  action  of  the  glucos¬ 
ides  maintains  this  pH  over  extended  periods  of  time 
without  frequent  additions  of  material.  Oxygen  is 
eliminated  through  direct  chemical  combination,  a 
feature  of  all  of  the  company’s  anti-corrosion  prod¬ 
ucts.  H-O-H  Brine  Treatment  is  effective  in  salt  or 
calcium  chloride  brine  and  is  also  a  valuable  agent 
for  prevention  and  removal  of  lime  and  rust  deposits 
from  circulating  brine  systems.  H-O-H  Brine  Treat¬ 
ment  is  marketed  by  D.  W.  Haering  &  Company 
water  consultants,  565  West  Washington  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t  Hansen  Quality  Pen  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
^  Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler  ^ 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


This  column  has  so  many  times  urged  co-operative 
sales  agencies  among  canners.  I  feel  happy  over 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  headed  “Washington 
Today,”  no  doubt  syndicated  but  appearing  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  Dispatch,  March  15th.  The  article  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“What  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
contributed  by  its  decision  in  the  Appalachian  coal 
case  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country  is  a  topic 
of  widespread  discussion  in  Washington  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  trade  associations  embracing  some  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  country. 

“The  court  decided  in  a  nutshell  that  the  formation 
of  a  single  selling  agency  by  the  producers  of  coal  in 
a  given  district  or  region  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  court  held  that  mere 
size  was  not  evidence  of  illegality  and  that  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  several  companies  into  a  single  operation 
was  not  unlawful  of  itself.  If,  however,  price  fixing 
on  a  national  scale  results  from  these  regional  or 
district  sales  agencies  in  coal  or  anything  else,  the 
court  points  out  that  the  department  of  justice  is  free 
to  undertake  prosecution  at  any  time.  *  *  *”  The 
case  was  watched  for  several  months  by  industry 
generally  for  it  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
interpretations  of  the  Sherman  law  since  that  famous 
statute  came  into  being.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  follows  the  predictions  of  so  many 
observers  in  Washington  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Sherman  law  by  Congress  was  not  as  likely  as  reason¬ 
able  interpretation  of  the  law  by  courts  in  light  of 
the  new  economic  circumstances. 

Thus,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  delivering  the  su¬ 
preme  court’s  opinion,  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
“leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  industry”  and  cites  the  loss  of  coal 
markets  to  natural  gas,  oil  and  water  power.  Oil 
burners  have  increased,  he  said,  more  than  60-fold 
from  1921  to  1931  in  the  Appalachian  district  and  the 
railroads  have  so  improved  their  combustion  methods 
as  to  reduce  materially  their  coal  consumption.  *  *  *” 
The  sponsors  of  the  selling  agency  idea  told  the  court 
that  they  would  be  able  by  eliminating  competition 
among  themselves  in  a  district  to  concentrate  on  a 
better  sales  organization,  promote  the  use  of  coal  by 


intensive  advertising  campaigns  and  market  their 
coal  in  a  more  orderly  and  economical  way,  all  of 
which  the  supreme  court  held  was  proper  provided  it 
did  not  mean  price  fixing  on  a  national  basis. 

“Unquestionably  the  big  oil  companies  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  developments  in  the  Appalachian  case  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  other  products  organ¬ 
ized  through  selling  agencies  in  given  territories  so  as 
to  eliminate  competition  and  waste.” 

“It  may  become  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
revival  of  industry,  bringing  no  material  increase  in 
prices  but  a  more  effective  distribution.” 

Several  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  commented  editorially  on  this 
matter.  It  is  being  discussed  more  and  more,  as  the 
article  points  out,  by  all  lines  of  trade  faced  with  the 
same  disorganization  prevailing  throughout  the  can¬ 
ning  trade. 

You  have  thought  about  it,  have  talked  it  over  with 
your  neighboring  canners.  Trade  papers  have  urged 
its  necessity.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  tried  be¬ 
fore  on  a  larger  scale  than  attempted  so  far  among 
canners  except  for  the  lurking  fear  of  the  Sherman 
act.  Now  that  this  has  been  put  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  let’s  see  some  action  among  canners  who  have 
been  so  long  the  victims  of  local  or  regional  competi¬ 
tion. 

From  indications  thus  far,  such  an  organization  of 
centralized  selling  was  never  so  needed  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  as  it  will  be  this  year.  Last  week  I 
heard  wild  rumors  regarding  large  orders  placed  for 
,  canned  foods,  some  retail  organizations  prepared  and 
distributed  window  posters  urging  their  customers 
to  refrain  from  hoarding  food.  On  the  same  day  I 
learned  of  many  buyers  who  were  even  then  hiking 
prices  a  cent  here  and  two  cents  there  while  striving 
mightily  to  cover  their  next  thirty  days  requirements 
at  least  at  no  advance  in  prices  paid  to  packers.  Some 
canners  withdrew  prices,  some  booked  at  slight  ad¬ 
vances,  sonie  took  business  as  offered. 

Lacking  at  least  regional  sales  agencies,  what  else 
could  or  can  the  canner  do?  Simply  nothing. 

Now  the  press  tells  us  as  this  is  being  written  that 
our  President  has  asked  for  more  dictatorial  powers 
than  ever  in  connection  with  farm  relief.  If  given. 
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and  no  doubt  they  should  and  will  be  granted,  here 
will  be  just  another  instance  where  a  united  front  by 
canners  in  a  given  region  will  react  most  favorably 
in  their  interests. 

Earlier  in  the  year  this  column  urged  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  canners  in  the  formation  of  sales  agencies  and 
we  would  not  be  writing  so  soon  again  on  the  same 
subject  if  it  were  not  for  the  added  impetus  that  such 
movements  should  receive  from  the  favorable  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  supreme  court  as  quoted. 

Certainly  the  matter  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  state  secretaries  of  canning  associations.  They 
have  the  confidence  of  their  membership,  they  have 
the  necessary  acquaintance  among  the  needed  legis¬ 
lators,  lawyers,  etc.,  for  the  information  of  a  sales 
organization  qualified  to  assist  materially  in  the  or¬ 
derly  marketing  of  this  year’s  pack  of  canned  foods. 

Mind  you,  I  have  pointed  out  before,  backed  by  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  tried  to  conduct  the  gen¬ 
eral  affairs  of  a  state  canner’s  association  and  those 
of  a  sales  organization  as  well,  that  the  two  activities 
will  not  mix  successfully.  After  you  have  interested 
your  state  association  or  local  group  in  the  formation 
of  a  sales  agency  then  you  must  delegate  management 
of  its  affairs  to  one  qualified  by  experience  to  conduct 
them  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the 
formative  group. 

Only  recently  I  have  written  regarding  the  expec¬ 
tancy  of  a  small  group  of  tomato  canners  that  their 
sales  could  well  be  handled  by  a  well  known,  well 
rated  brokerage  firm. 

Such  a  plan  is  Okeh  but  probably  no  group  of  can¬ 
ners  will  enter  into  any  long  term  agreement  with 
any  sales  representative  until  after  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  decided  on  has  been  operated  a  year  or  more  and 
the  bugs  all  chased  out  of  it.  Do  not  do  it  at  any 
rate.  Whether  you  appoint  a  brokerage  firm  or  an 
individual  as  your  sales  representative,  make  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  only  one  year.  After  you  have  sum¬ 
mered  and  wintered  with  the  plan  and  the  agent,  then 
you’ll  know  more  about  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
confirm  long  term  ari‘angements. 

At  the  time  your  group  is  in  the  making,  lay  your 
plans  for  some  logical,  worthwhile,  consecutive  adver¬ 
tising  efforts.  These  may  be  financed  by  a  small  levy 
per  case  on  goods  sold  but  plan  on  building  consumer 
demand  along  with  your  orderly  marketing. 

Probably  you  will  group  first  by  commodities,  ma¬ 
jor  ones  of  course.  If  this  is  done,  urge  those  canners 
in  your  locality  or  state  who  pack  a  line  of  products 
to  join.  Of  course  you  will  want  to  do  this  for  the 
financial  support  to  be  gained  but  the  moral  support 
received  if  accorded  as  it  should  be  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  monetary  gain. 

Whatever  you  do,  act  in  this  matter!  The  way  is 
open,  the  time  is  right,  the  support  to  be  received  from 
sales  organizations  representing  groups  of  canners 
was  never  more  needed  than  at  present. 

Get  busy  in  organization  work.  Your  way  to  better 
profits  in  1933  and  for  many  years  to  come  lies  in 
this  direction  1 


ADVERTISING  STILL  PULLS 

TRAINLOAD  of  canned  pineapple — thirty 
cars  containing  approximately  one  million  cans 
of  the  tropical  fruit,  or  enough  for  four  million 
servings — was  dispatched  eastbound  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  points  early  in  March.  Symbolic  of  wide¬ 
spread  public  response  to  the  health  appeal  of  the 
present  educational  campaign  for  pineapple,  this  solid 
trainload  of  the  product  represented  only  a  two-day 
supply  for  the  United  States. 

Cause  for  the  assembling  of  this  immense  ship¬ 
ment,  routed  over  the  lines  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  on  a  special  train  made  up  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  Manulani  from  Honolulu,  was 
found  in  stimulated  demand  growing  out  of  the 
nationwide  advertising  started  last  year.  A  prelimi¬ 
nary  check-up  on  sales  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  intensive  advertising  effort  indicated  that  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  chain  stores  and  independent  gro¬ 
cery  outlets  contacted  had  experienced  increased  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  product  during  this  period.  These  gains 
ranged  up  to  100  per  cent  in  some  cases  and  aver¬ 
aged  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  for  the  approxi¬ 
mately  16,000  stores  checked. 

Though  this  preliminary  report  made  no  pretense 
of  giving  a  complete  picture  of  all  sections  affected  by 
the  pineapple  advertising  and  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign,  it  provided  an  interesting  index  of  the  trend 
of  sales,  at  a  time  when  it  is  considered  a  noteworthy 
achievement  to  prevent  a  falling  off  in  volume  of 
many  items  handled. 

Characteristic  of  replies  received  from  various  gro¬ 
cery  chains  were  two  from  organizations  in  the  major 
class.  One  reported  increases  in  18  out  of  23  cities 
canvassed  and  the  other  in  ten  out  of  twelve  cities 
covered.  And  in  one  western  city  in  which  there  are 
180  stores  of  a  single  system,  the  buyer  stated  that 
they  sold  more  pineapple  in  January  than  during  the 
previous  four  months. 

Success  attained  thus  far  by  merchandising  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  merchandising  could  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  32  railroads,  including  such  lines  as 
the  Pennsylvania,  Burlington,  New  York  Central,  B. 
&  0.,  Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  and  Rock  Island,  now  are  serving  the 
Pineapple  Cup  in  their  dining  services  and  that  a 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Pacific  Coast  drug  store  chain  is  featuring  this  popu¬ 
lar  new  dish  at  the  soda  fountains  of  its  103  units. 

The  Superintendent  of  Dining  Car  Service  of  one 
of  the  railroads  advised  the  Pineapple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Ltd. :  “We  purchase  and  serve 
more  canned  pineapple  than  any  other  canned  fruit.” 

VITAMIN  C  IN  CANNED  CITRUS  PRODUCTS 

HE  Food  and  Nutrition  Department  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  for  January, 
1933,  said : 

“In  this  experiment  young  guinea  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  300  gm.  were  used,  the  dose 
being  apportioned  to  the  weight.  The  test  was 
run  for  90  days  and  autopsies  performed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  Sherman  scurvy-score.  The  oranges 
and  grapefruit  were  tree-ripened,  prepared 
promptly  for  canning,  heat-exhausted,  sealed  in 
plain  tin  cans,  and  subjected  to  a  short  heat  treat¬ 
ment.  When  the  experiments  were  conducted  the 
citrus  products  were  from  7  to  10  months  old. 

“One  gm.  per  day  (6  days  a  week)  of  canned 
orange  juice  fully  protected  against  scurvy  in  a 
90-day  test  period.  Canned  orange  slices,  can¬ 
ned  grapefruit  juice  were  slightly  less  effective 
than  canned  orange  juice,  slightly  more  than  1 
gm.  daily  affording  protection  against  scurvy. 
Commercially  canned  orange  juice,  orange  slices, 
grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit  slices,  after  9 


months’  storage,  contained  fully  as  much  vitamin 
C  as  fresh  citrus  fruits.” — Carl  F.  Fellers  and 
Paid  D.  I  sham,  J.  Home  Econ.  2U:S27  (Sept.), 
1932. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNING  SPINACH  ACREAGE 
AND  FORECAST  OF  PRODUCTION 
1933  With  Comparisons 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Wash¬ 
ington,  March  13,  1933 

The  acreage  of  California  spinach  for  canning  is 
estimated  at  8,400  acres  compared  with  4,040 
acres  harvested  in  1932  and  with  an  average  of 
10,530  acres  for  the  five  years  preceding  1932.  A 
yield  per  acre  in  line  with  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years  is  indicated.  Based  upon  this  indicated 
yield,  the  forecast  of  production  is  39,500  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  the  unusually  low  production  of  16,600 
tons  in  1932  and  with  a  five-year  average  of  54,320 
tons  for  the  period  1927-1931. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNING  SPINACH 


Yiel3  Per 

Year  Acreage  Acre  Production 

Acres  Tons  Tons 

1928  .  12,340  5.3  65,400 

1929  .  15,790  5.7  90,000 

1930  .  8.370  4.3  36,000 

1931  .  5,850  4.9  28,700 

1932  .  4,040  4.1  16,600 

1933  .  8,400  4.7  *39,500 


*  F()rec.^st. 


LANDRETHS*  GARDEN  SEEDS 


for  Spring  of  1933  Planting 

We  offer  special  values  of  the  following: 

Peas  Squash  Pumpkin 

Beans  Cabbage  Cauliflower 

Corn  Spinach  Cucumber 

Tomato  Dwarf  Lima  Beans  Okra  &  Beet 

or  any  other  variety  of  Seeds  you  may  need. 

Landreths’  Tomato  Seed  is  unsurpassed.  Have  you  ever 
grown  tomatoes  from  any  of  our  Certified  Marglobe,  Greater 
Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  or  Break  O’ Day,  certified  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Department?  Other  varieties  of  Seed 
not  certified,  are  selected  by  our  own  men,  some  who  have 
been  doing  it  for  35  years  or  more.  Every  pound  of  Tomato 
Seed  we  sell  is  grown  right  here. 


BRISTOL, 
PENNA. 

Business  Established  1784  «  149  Years  Ago. 

THE  OLDEST  SEED  HOUSE  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  applicatioru 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co. ,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  No.  2  Corn  Shaker 

1  Practically  new  Monitor  Blancher 

2  Chisbolm-Ryder  Stringless  Bean  Pregraders 
4  Practically  new  40  x  72  Retorts 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
For  sale  at  a  bargain 

1  Link  Belt  Cooling  System  60  ft.  tank  with  speed 
reducer 

1  Lot  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor 

All  best  quality  material,  good  as  new. 

M.  Johnson,  804  E.  35th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— For  Cash  one  No.  3  or  No.  4  Monitor  Pea 
Cleaner.  State  condition  and  lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1905  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED— The  following  second-hand  machinery: 

3  Retorts  and  9  rings  for  same. 

2  Bottle  Fillers  that  will  fill  8  and  14  oz.  Catsup 
bottles,  also  16  oz.  and  26  oz.  Cocktail  Shakers 

1  Langsenkamp  Finisher. 

_ Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED— 1  Kerns  Finisher. 

2  Pulp  Coils  for  two  500  gallon  tanks. 

3  Pulp  Pumps. 

1  Tomato  Pulper. 

2  250  gallon  steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

1  Paddle  Tomato  Washer. 

The  above  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 

1  Kern  or  Langsenkamp  Pulp  Finisher 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 
1  Onley  Stone  Pea  Washer 
1  Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea  Filler 
1  Anstice  Dicer 
1  Anstice  Peeling  Machine 

M.  Johnson,  804  E.  35th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE— Limited  surplus  quantity  of  very  choice 
Seed  Corn.  Hand  sorted  and  tipped  Early  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  12-row  Bantam.  Excellent 
germination  and  priced  right  to  move. 

Address  Box  A-1909  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory.  Rich 
agricultural  section;  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Squash. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FACTORY  FOR  SALE — Three  Line  Pea  Cannery  of 
ideal  construction  for  efficiency  in  Western  Wiscon¬ 
sin's  best  pea  land.  Cost  $250,000  when  new.  Can 
be  bought  at  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1907  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 

Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

WANTED— Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace,  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIUUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  WILLING  WORKER 

The  bargaining  for  a  cow  had  been  going  on  leisurely 
for  an  hour.  Finally  the  prospective  purchaser  came 
flatly  to  the  point. 

“How  much  milk  does  she  give?”  he  asked. 

‘T  don’t  rightly  know,”  answered  the  farmer  who 
owned  her,  “but  she’s  a  darn  good-natured  critter  and 
she’ll  give  all  she  can.” 


SERVICE 

The  owner  of  a  midget  car  drove  to  a  filling  station 
and  asked  for  a  pint  of  gas  and  a  gill  of  oil.  “Okay,” 
said  the  attendant,  “Now  would  you  like  to  have  me 
sneeze  in  the  tires?” 

DOUBLED  UP 

A  man  approached  a  stranger  upon  the  street, 
stopped  him  and  said:  “If  a  train  left  Chicago  for 
New  York  and  averaged  59  miles  an  hour,  and  another 
train  left  New  York  for  Chicago  and  averaged  64 
miles  an  hour,  and  they  passed,  how  old  am  I?” 

The  gentleman  looked  at  his  questioner  and  im¬ 
mediately  replied:  “Why,  you’re  38.” 

“That’s  right,  but  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever 
figure  that  out?” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  have  a  cousin  that’s  half  crazy, 
and  he’s  19.” 

WANTING 

“What  has  become  of  your  ethics  ?”  reprimanded  the 
old  doctor  to  a  student. 

“Why  didn’t  you  know  I  traded  it  for  a  Hudson?” 


ART 

Judge — What  weapon  did  you  use  to  inflict  these 
injuries? 

Pat  (proudly) — None,  yer  Honor.  It  was  all  hand 
work. 

KNOWS  HIS  MEAL  TICKET 

Customer — Your  dog  seems  very  fond  of  watching 
you  cut  hair. 

Barber — It  ain’t  that;  sometimes  I  snip  off  a  bit  of 
the  customer’s  ear. 

COMPULSORY 

Mother — And  did  my  little  pet  learn  anything  in 
school  today? 

Her  Baby — I  learned  two  kids  better’n  to  call  me 
“mamma’s  little  pet”! 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves—  flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 


In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
.  and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


The  Lord  Mott  Company,  of  Baltimore,  who  operate 
largely  in  spinach,  issued  a  circular  this  week  in  which 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Confidence  Returning  Brings  Better  Prices — Much  Improved 
Spirit  in  Trading — Spinach  First  on  the  Tables — Need  to 
Carefully  Consider  Growers’  Prices — Some  of  the 
Prices  Being  Paid  on  Contract. 

PRICES  IMPROVING — Baltimore  has  been  keeping 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  slowly  but 
surely  advancing  canned  foods  prices.  Tomatoes, 
of  course,  have  led  the  way,  and  are  now  quite  strong 
at  65c  to  70c  for  2s,  $1  for  3s,  and  $2.90  to  $3  for  10s, 
and  that  tells  its  own  story. 

Confidence  coming  back  into  all  lines  of  industry, 
is  showing  in  the  inquiries  and  demand  for  canned 
foods,  a  willingness  to  own  the  goods  and  to  pay  prices 
that  give  some  chance  of  a  small  profit  to  the  holders. 
This  is  a  welcome  change  from  the  days  of  old,  and 
something  to  be  grateful  for;  yet  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  would  be  the  condition  if  the  bank  de¬ 
bacle  had  not  occurred.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 
banks  failed  to  open,  and  if  the  2  per  cent  and  5  per 
cent  banks  be  added  to  this  list  it  totals  very  near  to 
50  per  cent  of  them.  Naturally  most  of  these  were  in 
the  country  districts,  or  rather  we  should  say  “are 
in  the  country  districts,”  and  canners  everywhere  are 
thus  affected.  That  these  canners  can  hold  steadily 
for  the  better  prices  speaks  well  for  the  value  of  the 
goods,  as  indicating  a  shortage  of  supplies  and  a  real¬ 
ization  by  the  holders  of  the  worth  of  the  goods.  Or 
look  at  it  in  another  way :  if  this  decided  set  back  had 
not  occurred  crimping  them  badly  for  the  use  of 
needed  funds,  how  much  stronger  would  the  market 
now  be? 

Canned  corn,  green  beans,  peas  and  spinach  have 
trotted  right  along  with  tomatoes  to  a  higher  level  of 
prices,  and  the  strong  feature  of  the  move  is  that 
everyone  realizes  the  justness  of  the  advances,  and  no 
one  expects  to  see  prices  drop  again,  at  least  until 
after  the  new  canning  seasons.  So  the  spirit  of  the 
market  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  months. 

With  spring  just  at  our  doors,  despite  the  calender 
opening  of  March  21st,  thoughts  are  turning  to  new 
packing,  and  the  first  of  the  items  is  spinach.  This 
week  brought  us  some  cold  weather,  and  even  a  flurry 
of  snow ;  but  the  ground  is  not  frozen ;  there  has  been 
aplenty  of  water,  and  things  are  growing,  and  among 
them  spinach.  So  the  canners  of  this  product  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  futures,  and  comment  upon  the  crop. 


they  said: 

“We  quote  you  below  prices  on  NEW  1933  SPRING  PACK 
SPINACH  which  are  lower  than  the  opening  prices  of  last  year 
on  Spring  Pack  Spinach.  We  honestly  believe  these  prices  will 
be  the  lowest  at  which  you  can  buy  QUALITY  Spinach  this 
year,  for  commodity  prices  seem  certain  to  go  up.  President 
Roosevelt  knows  that  normal  business  conditions  will  only 
retui-n  on  a  sound  basis  when  commodity  prices  do  go  up  and 
he  is  bending  every  effort  to  that  end,  as  his  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  indicates. 

Another  factor  which  will  tend  to  advance  prices  on  all  canned 
food  items  is  the  total  absence  of  Spot  Spinach  and  the  decreased 
production  due  to  the  very  great  number  of  canneries  which 
will  not  operate  this  year.  Growers  of  raw  material,  too,  are 
not  at  all  inclined  to  enlarge  their  operations,  even  over  last 
year,  until  they  know  where  they  stand. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  including  increased  buying  by  the  public,  which  will  be 
stimulated  as  public  confidence  is  restored;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  public  confidence  is  being  fast  restored.  All  in 
all,  it  is  our  belief  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  immedi¬ 
ately  protect  your  Spinach  requirements  by  booking  your  orders 
NOW  at  the  following  prices: 

Per  Dozen 


8  oz.  Old  Reliable  Brand . $  .50 

No.  1  — 10  oz.  Old  Reliable  Brand . 55 

No.  2  Old  Reliable  Brand . 80 

No.  214  Old  Reliable  Brand .  1.10 

No.  3  Old  Reliable  Brand .  1.20 

No.  10  Old  Reliable  Brand .  3.50 


Terms:  All  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore,  cash  less  114%  10  days. 

Last  year  opening  prices  were  five  cents  a  dozen  higher  on 
all  sizes  except  No.  lO’s,  which  opened  at  $3.50.” 

They  are  packing  spinach  in  California,  and  aspara¬ 
gus  is  also  coming  rapidly,  owing  to  the  very  favorable 
weather.  But  there,  as  here,  all  hands  show  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  confine  operations  to  the  wants  of  buyers 
as  indicated  now,  in  other  words  to  gauge  the  packs 
on  the  basis  of  future  sales.  No  one  feels  like  gamb¬ 
ling,  and  the  canners  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

PRICES  TO  GROWERS — Every  canner  operating 
in  1933  will  have  to  watch  this  matter  carefully,  and 
cut  prices  to  the  point  where  he  can  see  a  way  out  at 
low  prices  for  his  canned  foods.  No  canner  can  afford 
to  hold  the  bag  for  the  growers  now,  and  it  may  be 
years  before  that  day  will  return  again,  if  ever.  When 
a  splendid  business  firm  like  the  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany  finds  it  necessary  to  cut  their  growers’  prices  on 
tomatoes  below  last  year,  the  absolute  necessity  ought 
to  come  home  to  everyone  else.  It  has  been  announced 
that  Campbell  will  pay  $8  per  ton  for  No.  2  and  $14 
per  ton  for  No.  Is,  and  nothing  for  culls,  as  compared 
with  $12  and  $20  last  year.  They  paid  very  much 
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higher  prices  in  ’31.  Other  large  canners  in  New 
Jersey  are  following  this  lead,  and  it  is  expected  that 
canners  in  other  parts  of  the  Tri-states  will  pay  even 
less,  as  ’Jersey  has  always  demanded  a  premium  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  a  great  market  gardening  region, 
supplying  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Indiana  reports  even  lower  prices,  $4  and  $9,  though 
.some  are  paying  $6  and  $12.  Utah  is  paying  $5  and 
$8,  and  the  Ozark  regions  may  be  expected  to  equal  or 
lower  any  of  these. 

Pea  prices  are  ranging  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton, 
and  canners  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  will 
have  to  hold  more  closely  to  the  first  figure  than  to 
the  latter  one,  or  the  acreage  will  be  too  great  for  their 
own  good.  It  has  been  said  that  future  peas  on  the 
basis  of  80c  for  standards  have  been  quite  freely  sold, 
at  least  in  other  States  than  New  York  and  Wisconsin, 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  pea  canner  is  “up 
against,”  the  cooperatives  believe  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  standard  peas  at  70c,  and  return  their 
growers  more  than  what  other  canners  are  paying.  If 
the  canners  contract  and  the  growers  plant  the  “in¬ 
tended”  acreage  of  peas,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  last  week,  there  is  not  much 
question  of  70c  peas,  and  even  possibly  60c.  That  is 
worth  thinking  about  now%  and  not  after  the  pack 
has  been  made. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  as  yet  about  corn  contract 
prices,  but  some  are  out  and  we  have  been  told,  reli¬ 
ably,  that  Ohio,  in  spots,  has  named  $4  per  ton.  In 
this  region  they  are  talking  of  $6  corn.  To  protect 
the  corn  canners  against  the  proposed  “processor’s 
tax”  under  the  new  Farm  Relief  law,  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  to  have  the  word  “field”  placed  before 
the  word  “corn”  among  the  items  covered  in  the  law. 
That  would  relieve  the  sweet  corn  canners,  and  tend 
to  discourage  the  canning  of  field  corn,  a  thing  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished. 

If  our  informant  is  correct  it  is  pleasant  to  learn 
that  the  California  canners  will  no  longer  play  Fairy- 
godmother  to  the  peach  growers  of  that  State :  paying 
them  to  let  peaches  rot  on  the  ground.  They  seem  to 
have  come  to  their  senses,  i.  e.,  that  they  would  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  market  on  canned  peaches  by  this  move. 
They  now  see  that  they  were  just  easy-marks  for  the 
growers.  Now  the  growers  will  get  what  the  market 
is  worth  for  what  peaches  they  grow  and  wish  to  sell. 
It  is  about  time. 

Cherry  packers  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
but  the  cooperative  in  that  line  will  probably  spill  the 
beans.  Government  subsidies,  however,  are  rapidly 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
will  be  withdrawn  in  this  case,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  as  they  will  be  in  the  mails,  shipping,  etc.,  etc. 
Don’t  forget  we  are  in  a  new  day,  and  thank  God 
for  it. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  tell  every  canner  is 
that  he  must  scan  his  prices  to  the  growers  with  great 
care,  or  he  may  find  that  he  is  left  holding  the  bag, 
with  goods  costing  him  far  in  excess  of  the  price  at 
which  he  can  sell  them.  Of  course  if  he  is  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  likes  to  do  charity  in  this  manner,  he  is 


welcome;  but  at  the  same  time  that  is  hard  on  his 
fellow  canners  who  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  living 
out  of  their  business. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Firming  Up  of  Prices — Tomatoes  Setting  the  Pace — 
Peaches  Better — Pineapple  Moving — Peas  Continue  Firm — 
Salmon  Prices  Well  Maintained — Futures  Dead-locked — 
Grapefruit  Weak. 

New  York,  March  23,  1933. 

ARKET — The  ability  of  the  tomato  packers  to 
maintain  the  higher  price  level  which  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  recent  weeks  and  the  manner 
in  which  buyers  are  taking  the  new  prices  has  defi¬ 
nitely  strengthened  the  local  canned  foods  market. 

A  general  firming  up  throughout  the  entire  list  was 
noted  during  the  past  week  with  the  cleaning  up  of 
distress  lots  in  canned  peaches  followed  by  stronger 
prices  in  this  division.  Prices  in  general  are  firm  to 
stronger  and  buyers  are  not  showing  as  much  resist¬ 
ance  to  price  advances  as  heretofore. 

The  manner  in  which  the  market  absorbed  the 
higher  tomato  prices  and  signs  of  firmness  in  other 
items  is  distinctly  cheering,  trade  circles  hold,  and 
further  general  strengthening  will  likely  follow  if  to¬ 
matoes  continue  to  improve.  While  advances  are 
expected  to  be  gradual,  with  no  one  expecting  any 
“sky-rocket”  jumps,  higher  prices  seem  defintiely 
indicated. 

TOMATOES — The  feature  of  the  market,  canned 
tomatoes  were  quoted  slightly  higher  by  many  Tri¬ 
state  packers,  although  as  yet  no  general  advance  has 
been  made.  Business  has  been  reported  good,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  previous  times  when  prices  had  been  raised 
when  buyers  covered  only  immediate  spot  needs  and 
then  sat  back  to  await  a  break  in  the  market. 

With  no  signs  of  any  possibility  of  any  break  in  the 
market,  however,  there  is  little  sitting  back  and  wait¬ 
ing  now.  Buyers  fear  the  higher  prices  which  are  held 
to  be  inevitable  in  view  of  the  statistical  strength  of 
the  tomato  pack  and  are  covering  their  commitments. 
Movements  have  been  good  and  the  buyers’  resistance 
to  higher  prices  for  tomatoes  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  face  of  the  real  justice  of  the  advance. 

California  packers  again  raised  prices  2V^c,  with 
standard  2V2S  up  to  80c  coast,  and  some  packers  quot¬ 
ing  slightly  higher  on  the  heels  of  the  gain  in  Tri¬ 
state  quotations.  Further  advances  will  follow  if  Tri¬ 
state  packers  make  any  more  advances.  Pacific  coast 
reports  indicate. 

PEACHES — Also  displayed  a  better  tone  as  the 
market  was  freed  of  the  last  lingering  offerings  of 
distress  lots.  Price  advances  were  made  by  several  of 
the  low-priced  sellers  which  brought  the  general  list 
up  to  the  levels  maintained  by  the  major  packers  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  distress  sales. 
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As  stocks,  which  are  already  in  a  good  working 
position,  dwindle  along  toward  summer,  prices  in  the 
canned  fruit  list  are  expected  to  move  into  higher 
price  levels.  Further  declines  seem  unlikely  and  the 
trade  looks  for  a  firm  to  strong  price  trend  up  to  the 
new  season. 

PINEAPPLE — Is  reported  to  be  moving  along  in 
good  shape  under  the  stimulous  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  cooperative  pineapple  pro¬ 
ducers’  groups  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Public  demand  has  been  increased  and  the  tasty 
product  combined  with  comparatively  low  prices  have 
made  the  canned  fruit  many  new  friends  in  retail  con¬ 
suming  channels  from  all  apparent  indications.  Valu¬ 
able  good  will  for  the  product  has  been  built  up  for  the 
product  through  the  advertising  campaign,  it  is 
pointed,  whose  full  effect  will  be  felt  in  years  to  come. 

PEAS — Prices  on  standard  peas,  which  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  of  first  hands,  continue  firm  to  strong 
and  buyers  have  lost  their  antagonistic  viewpoint 
towards  higher  prices  to  a  great  degree. 

The  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades  are  coming  in 
for  a  little  better  play  now,  as  the  standard  supply 
dwindles,  but  prices  have  not  shown  any  widespread 
reaction  to  this  increased  demand  as  yet,  reports 
indicate. 

SALMON — Alaska  salmon  continues  to  hold  with 
prices  well  maintained  by  packers.  Demand  is  fair  and 
shipments  are  moving  along  in  a  pretty  fair  manner. 
Pinks  are  firmly  held  at  85c,  coast,  while  there  are 
few  offerings  of  reds  around  under  $1.45,  coast.  Fancy 
salmon  is  in  demand  and  moving  along  in  a  good 
manner. 

Pinks  have  worked  into  a  good  technical  market 
position,  with  stocks  in  first  hands  reduced  to  good 
working  levels  and  some  trade  circles  hold  prices  will 
reflect  this  position  when  summer  demand  gets  under 
full  swing.  Reds,  too,  have  sold  well,  canners  report, 
and  first  hand  stocks  are  down  sharply. 

Shrimp  and  lobster  prices  firmed  up  during  the 
week. 

FUTURES  —  The  trade’s  attitude  toward  future 
trading  was  summed  up  in  the  comment  of  one  of 
Hudson  Street’s  best  informed  factors  who  declared 
that,  “Canners  are  not  eager  to  obtain  future  business 
until  they  can  see  just  what  is  what  and  buyers  are 
backward  about  committing  themselves  for  the  same 
reason.  Neither  wants  to  tie  himself  up  yet  and  thus 
the  situation  is  dead-locked.” 

ASPARAGUS — ^The  trade  seems  to  expect  lower 
prices  for  1933  asparagus  when  the  major  packers 
release  their  price  lists,  basing  their  beliefs  on  general 
market  conditions,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
and  early  reports  of  a  good  asparagus  crop  on  the 
coast. 

Another  factor  pointed  out  was  the  flood  of  fresh 
asparagus  which  hit  metropolitan  New  York  last  year 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  many  years  hit  the  canned  food 
trade  in  this  city  pretty  badly  and  present  indications 
are  that  this  year  will  witness  the  same  procedure. 
The  rapid  spread  of  asparagus  farming  in  the  East 


has  put  the  price  of  the  fresh  product  down  sharply 
and  prices  this  year  will  be  as  low,  it  is  indicated. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Was  a  weak  spot  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  with  offering  prices  from  Florida  packers  as  low 
as  8214  c,  delivered,  reported  and  the  general  price 
structure  around  85c,  delivered. 

GRIGGS  VISITOR — M.  W.  Griggs,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  a  visitor  in  New  York  this  week  and  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  tendered  to  him  by  local 
wholesale  grocers  Monday. 

DIVIDEND  VOTED — Directors  of  Seeman  Bros, 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  62i/2C  on 
the  common  stock  yesterday,  payable  May  1  to  holders 
of  record  April  15. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Confidence  Returning  Rapidly — Sales  Tax  in  Illinois — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Steadily  Gaining — No  More  50c  Corn — Helping  Milk — 
Future  Peas  Selling — Spot  Peas  Firming  Up — Beans  Follow 
Suit — Good  Business  in  Fruits — Record  Low  in  10s  Pie 
Peaches — Grapefruit  Has  Seen  Lowest  Prices. 

Chicago,  March  23,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — “Happy  days  will  soon  be 
here,”  that  in  a  way  expresses  the  general  tenor 
of  the  trade.  Both  the  jobber  and  the  chains 
sense  the  better  times  ahead.  The  jobber  reports  that 
the  same  feeling  is  being  reflected  from  the  retailer. 
The  events  of  the  past  week,  with  the  strengthening 
of  many  values  in  the  grocery  line,  give  courage  to  all. 
Prospects  are  better  but  the  food  trade  in  general 
should  not  be  misled.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  there  are  sufficient  canneries,  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  to  pack  more  than  this  country  will  need  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  acreage  must  be  held  down  for 
1933.  Of  course,  supplies  of  canned  foods  have  shrunk 
but  remember  that  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
has  also  shrunk  and  that  it  will  probably  be  a  year  or 
more  before  that  consuming  power  can  be  expected 
to  recover. 

3  PER  CENT  STATE  SALES  TAX— Beginning  with 
April  1st  next,  Illinois  will  be  subject  to  a  3  per  cent 
sales  tax  as  such  a  law  was  passed  just  last  week  by 
our  State  Legislature.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
foods  would  be  excepted  but  now  the  retail  grocer,  as 
well  as  the  chain,  will  have  to  devise  means  and  ways 
of  handling  the  tax.  It  is  a  question  that  has  caused 
considerable  discussion  in  the  past  several  days. 

TOMATOES — The  famous  old  Love  Apple  seems  to 
be  coming  back  into  its  own.  Liberal  buying  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  cleaned  up  basis  of  supply  as  regards 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  It  is  difficult  (so  your  re¬ 
porter  is  informed)  to  buy  No.  2  standard  today  at 
less  than  65c,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  and  No.  2  extra 
standards  are  held  firm  at  70c.  No.  2i/4  tins  are  just 
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about  a  thing  of  the  past  with  the  last  sale  recorded 
at  $1,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery.  Utah  still  seems  to  be 
a  seller  and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  daily  being 
recorded  at  $1  delivered  from  that  Rocky  Mountain 
section.  No.  10  tins  have  also  recorded  an  advance 
with  $3.25,  f.  0.  b.  New  York  State,  having  been  paid 
by  one  of  our  large  houses  only  yesterday. 

CORN — Was  talking  with  a  prominent  Illinois  corn 
canner  here  yesterday  and  he  reported  that  he  had 
been  doing  nothing  else  for  the  past  week  except  re¬ 
plying  to  telegrams  from  his  various  brokers  and 
buyers,  all  of  whom  wanted  standard  corn  at  50c.  He 
maintains  that  there  isn’t  any  50c  corn  left  in  Illinois, 
that  55c  to  57Voc  is  bottom  and  few  lots  at  that.  The 
general  market  on  No.  2  standard  corn  in  Iowa,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  can  be  called  55c  today.  It  looks  as  if  the 
market  is  headed  for  60c,  and  everyone  will  admit  that 
such  a  basis  is  a  very  fair  one.  No.  2  fancy  Illinois 
Country  Gentleman  corn  is  selling  at  75c,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — On  Thursday  of  last  week, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  factors  were 
present,  including  the  milk  canners,  the  large  dairy¬ 
men  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  leading  chain 
stores  and  other  grocer  distributors.  Evaporated  milk 
has  been  used  as  a  “football”  so  much  that  it  has  re¬ 
flected  to  the  discredit  of  this  great  milk  canning 
industry.  They  are  now  going  to  try  and  eliminate 
the  “football”  and  everyone  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  say  “Amen”  to  that. 

PEAS — It  is  reported  that  activity  is  developing  in 
futures.  Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  have  contracted 
practically  all  of  their  1933  production  at  a  minimum 
price  of  80c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  for  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ard  Alaskas.  In  spots  the  volume  is  restricted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  equally  restricted  basis  of  supply.  95c, 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  is  the  lowest  at  which  any 
spots,  of  any  sifting  or  grade,  can  be  obtained.  All  in 
all,  the  general  pea  picture  looks  like  a  healthy  one, 
and  here  is  hoping  that  the  1933  plantings  will  be  held 
down.  Along  that  line  of  thought,  it  has  been  argued 
that  because  of  the  critical  position  that  the  country 
bank  is  in,  and  the  fact  that  all  pea  canners  have  to 
more  or  less  lean  upon  the  country  bank,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  chance  of  pea  acreage  being  overdone 
or  the  pack  unusually  heavy. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — ^The  forward  move¬ 
ment  has  been  noted  here  too.  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ard  cut  wax  beans  have  sold  out  of  Wisconsin  during 
the  past  week  at  65c  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  with  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  at  62V-JC  cannery.  No.  10 
tin  green  and  wax  beans  seem  to  be  scarce  and  brokers 
have  had  difficulty  in  locating  the  goods  to  sell. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Considerable  business  has 
been  passing  in  the  Chicago  territory  on  No.  2y>y  choice 
Y.  C.  peaches  at  95c  to  $1  f.  o.  b.  coast.  Saw  a  quota¬ 
tion  the  other  day  of  No.  10  tin  solid  pack  Y.  C.  pie 
peaches  at  $2.10  coast.  That  would  cost  the  jobber  in 
Chicago  about  $3  f.  o.  b.  here  and  for  such  a  packing, 
is  no  doubt  the  all-time  low. 

ASPARAGUS — Rumor  has  it  that  there  has  been 
some  “under  cover”  business  going  on  as  applied  to 


the  1933  production.  Asparagus  canning  will  no  doubt 
soon  start  on  the  coast. 

SPINACH — ^The  business  here  has  been  conflned 
almost  entirely  to  California  packing  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure:  No.  2  fancy  California  spinach,  87V2c; 
No.  21/^  fancy  California  spinach,  $1.05;  No.  10  fancy 
California  spinach,  $3.25;  f.  o.  b.  coast,  with  some 
poorer  quality  packs,  available  at  less. 

SALMON — A  goodly  run  of  business  has  been  noted 
on  that  item.  The  recent  firmness  has  developed  a 
nice  volume.  Prices  are  more  than  well  maintained. 

GRAPEFRUIT — It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  here 
that  little  or  no  buying  has  been  booked  for  future 
needs.  It  has  been  entirely  of  a  hand-to-mouth  char¬ 
acter.  Two  or  three  Florida  canners  wired  last  week 
instructions  to  their  Chicago  brokers  to  withdraw 
from  the  market.  During  the  National  banking  mora¬ 
torium,  few  if  any  canners  in  Florida  operated  so  we 
are  told.  Undoubtedly,  the  low  of  the  market  has  been 
reached.  Prices  range  from  80c  to  95c  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
according  to  the  quality  and  character,  etc. 

PERSONALS  — “Patty”  Murphy,  of  Doming  & 
Gould,  the  well-known  brokers  in  this  market  is 
around  on  the  Street  again  and  being  welcomed  by  his 
many  friends.  Pat  was  in  the  hospital  for  quite  a 
number  of  weeks. 

The  Century  of  Progress  is  rapidly  developing  and 
more  and  more  is  it  becoming  pronounced  that  Chicago 
is  to  be  the  host  to  many  thousands  of  visitors  this 
coming  summer.  The  Fair  will  open  promptly  on 
June  1st  and  already  many  and  varied  preparations 
have  been  made.  The  Fair  is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  food  trade  as  it  will  take  considerable  foods  of 
all  kinds  to  handle  the  big  crowds. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

'Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Packing  at  Standstill,  Due  to  Weather  Conditions — 
Oystering  Discontinued  Past  Month — Canned  Foods  Generally 
Cheap — Shrimp  Pack  Practically  Sold  Out. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  23,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  at  this 
time  may  be  regarded  as  a  joke.  It  has  always 
been  a  joke  in  previous  years  and  it  is  possibly 
a  bigger  one  now.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  shrimp  are  in  the  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  is  kept  so  stirred  up  by  shifting  winds  that  the 
shrimp  boats  seldom  And  favorable  weather  to  venture 
out  into  the  briny  deep  waters. 

It  is  a  risky  proposition  for  small  boats  like  the 
shrimp  trawlers  to  go  out  in  the  Gulf  in  good  weath.ir, 
much  less  in  bad  weather,  hence  the  shrimp  fishing  is 
very  uncertain  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Alabama  fishermen  are  in  a  bad  way  at  present. 
They  had  to  knock  off  oystering  about  a  month  ago, 
because  there  were  no  oysters  available  for  canning 
and  now  it  looks  like  they  will  have  to  knock  off 
shrimping  too,  because  there  are  no  shrimp. 
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Alabama  has  only  one  seafood  cannery  out  of  five  in 
operation  and  Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is  the  largest  sea¬ 
food  canning  port  in  this  section  has  only  three  fac¬ 
tories  in  operation  out  of  about  fifteen,  so  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  of  a  normal  pack  being  turned  out  in 
this  section  and  a  very  light  one  will  be  the  outcome. 

When  one  compares  the  amount  of  food  stuff  pro¬ 
duced  in  good  times  to  what  it  is  being  produced  now, 
it  shows  that  there  was  either  an  awful  lot  of  it  wasted 
or  people  now  are  getting  by  on  a  mighty  small  ration, 
because  production  in  all  commodities  has  been  cut 
down  considerably,  yet  apparently  there  is  no  big 
demand  for  anything. 

Probably  canned  foods  are  faring  as  well  as  any, 
because  they  are  cheap,  wholesome  and  they  require 
very  little  or  no  preparing,  which  after  all  makes  them 
one  of  the  most  economical  foods  that  the  housewife 
can  serve  on  her  table. 

The  spring  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
was  enforced  this  year  in  Louisiana  and  as  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  no  shrimp  have  been  canned  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  since  February  15  and  there  still  will  not  be  any 
canned  until  April  15,  which  is  when  the  spring 
closed  season  expires. 

This  is  a  law  which  the  Louisiana  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  has  not  enforced  in  late  years,  but  they’re 
enforcing  it  this  year  all  right.  In  fact?  it  seems  that 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  is  going  to 
enforce  all  its  laws. 

The  seafood  canners  of  this  section  are  pretty  well 
sold  out  of  shrimp,  hence  the  market  is  bullish.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  carload  of  wet  pack  shrimp  could  be 
loaded  in  this  section,  which  means  that  any  broker 
or  jobber  that  has  a  good  quantity  of  unfilled  wet  pack 
orders  that  he  has  been  holding  back  to  buy,  will  now 
find  himself  unable  to  make  deliveries  unless  he  places 
his  orders  at  once. 

A  prominent  packer  told  me  that  he  was  completely 
sold  out  of  wet  pack  shrimp  and  that  he  could  not 
take  an  order  for  even  one  case. 

This  is  a  rather  unexpected  condition  of  the  market 
and  one  that  many  buyers  will  not  believe  exists,  but 
they  will  find  out  when  they  begin  to  buy. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  has 
moved  in  low  gear  all  this  season. 

Alabama  has  not  canned  oysters  in  over  a  month 
and  as  she  only  had  one  factory  running  and  it  did 
not  operate  full  time  in  the  six  weeks  that  it  run,  hence 
it  may  be  said  that  the  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  was 
out  of  the  picture  this  season. 

About  six  canneries  out  of  some  twenty  seafood 
factories  in  Mississippi  canned  shrimp  this  year  and 
the  pack  is  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it 
was  last  year. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  end  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  this 
week,  as  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  has 
decided  to  enforce  the  “Port  of  Entry”  regulation, 
which  requires  all  boats  that  take  oysters  out  of  the 
State,  to  first  call  at  a  port  of  entry  in  Louisiana,  un¬ 
load  the  oysters,  let  the  commissioner  measure  them. 
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pay  the  tax,  then  load  the  oysters  back  in  the  boat  and 
proceed  to  Biloxi  with  them. 

These  requirements  imposed  by  the  Louisana  Con¬ 
servation  Department  against  the  Biloxi  packers  is 
equal  to  prohibit  them  from  taking  oysters  out  of  the 
Louisiana  waters,  because  the  labor  of  unloading  and 
loading  again  the  oysters,  as  also  the  time  lost  would 
run  the  cost  of  the  oysters  too  high  to  can.  Biloxi 
factories  get  the  bulk  of  their  oysters  that  they  can 
from  Louisiana,  so  they  are  now  forced  to  shut  down. 

The  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  heretofore 
measured  the  oysters  contained  in  the  boat  only  one 
time  and  assessed  the  taxes  thereafter  on  its  carrying 
capacity,  but  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 
served  notice  on  the  Biloxi  canners  recently  that  all 
oyster  boats  leaving  Biloxi  after  March  18  for  the 
oyster  grounds  would  be  required  to  report  to  the  port 
of  entry  after  being  loaded  and  there  unload  their 
oyster  cargo,  have  it  measured  by  the  Louisiana  Com¬ 
missioner,  pay  the  taxes  and  then  load  again  and 
proceed  to  Biloxi. 

The  bulls  seem  to  have  the  cove  oyster  situation  and 
the  canners  want  75c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans  for 
the  few  remaining  unsold  cases  that  can  be  found 
scattered  around. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Activity  Back  With  a  Bang — Minimum  Prices  Cone, 
Higher  Prices  Rule — Peaches  Crowing  Scarce — Rains  Help 
Spinach — Asparagus  Coming  Fast — Salmon  Moving  Freely — 
Schools  Suffered  Most  From  the  Earthquake. 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1933. 

ACTIVITY  RESTORED  —  Developments  in  the 

/A  canned  foods  industry  are  coming  as  thick  and 
/  \  fast  as  those  in  the  political  field  at  Wash¬ 

ington,  and  that  means  that  there  is  something  new 
and  exciting  almost  every  day.  The  reopening  of  banks 
brought  in  its  wake  a  decided  revival  in  business  and 
canners  have  booked  some  substantial  orders  during 
the  week.  The  minimum  prices  that  have  been  pre¬ 
vailing  for  some  time  have  been  wiped  out  in  many 
lines  and  higher  quotations  are  the  rule,  with  expec¬ 
tations  that  still  higher  prices  will  soon  make  their 
appearance.  Banks  are  no  longer  insisting  that  can¬ 
ners  dispose  of  their  holdings  regardless  of  price,  with 
the  result  that  distress  stocks  are  no  longer  a  real 
factor.  Canners  will  not  be  stampeded  into  joining  a 
movement  for  drastic  price  advances,  but  some  needed 
adjustments  in  keeping  with  costs  will  doubtless  be 
made. 

PEACHES — Standard  No.  2  cling  peaches  are  in 
very  light  supply  and  some  packers  are  holding  out  for 
slight  increases  in  price.  A  short  time  ago  most  of 
the  business  on  this  item  was  at  75c  a  dozen,  but  this 
is  now  the  minimum  quotation  and  most  of  the  busi- 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


STATES  HAVE  RIGHT  TO  EXCERCISE  RIGID  CONFROL 
OVER  GIGANTIC  CORPORATIONS,  BRANDEIS 
POINTS  OUT 

HE  problem  of  controlling  the  gigantic  corporations  which 
are  found  to  be  the  major  factors  in  every  field  of  industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States  was  clarified  in  the  recent  minority 
report  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis,  in  the  Florida  chain 
store  tax  measure  in  which  he  pointed  out  to  the  nation  definite 
means  for  keeping  the  giant  corporations  in  check. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  uphold  the  law  on  the 
grounds  that  certain  provisions  of  it  were  clearly  discriminatory, 
proponents  of  the  move  to  check  the  spread  of  the  gigantic  cor¬ 
porations  which  are  held  to  threaten  the  business  life  of  the 
small  companies,  hailed  Justice  Brandeis’  findings  as  definitely 
encouraging. 

Citizens  of  each  State,  Justice  Brandeis  declared,  “are  still 
masters  of  their  destiny,”  and  might,  if  conditions  warrant, 
subject  the  giant  corporations  to  a  control  similar  to  that  now 
exerted  over  public  utility  companies,  or  the  citizens  of  Florida 
might  conceivably  escape  from  the  domination  of  these  corpo¬ 
rations  by  having  the  State  engage  in  business. 

The  way  of  co-operation,  which  leads  directly  to  freedom  and 
the  equality  of  opportunity,  is  clearly  open,  Justice  Brandeis 
continued,  adding  that  “the  fundamental  difference  between  capi¬ 
talistic  enterprise  and  the  co-operative  is  one  which  has  been 
commonly  accepted  by  legislatures  and  the  courts  as  justifying 
discritnination  in  both  regulation  and  taxation.” 

Incidentally,  reports  from  Washington  say  that  the  familiar 
line  of  “Justices  Brandeis,  Stone  and  Cardozo  dissented,”  may 
pass  from  Supreme  Court  reports  within  the  next  four  years. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  will  be  vacancies 
before  President  Roosevelt  finishes  his  term  and  he  is  expected 
to  name  men  whose  ideas  are  in  line  with  those  in  the  liberal 
— and  for  many  long  years  minority — group. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  court  is  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups.  Opposed  to  Brandeis,  Stone  and  Cardozo  on  many 
major  issues  revolving  around  broad  and  serious  economic  ques¬ 
tions  are  Justices  McReynolds,  Van  Devanter,  Sutherland  and 
Butler. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  is  usually  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
four  conservatives,  it  was  pointed  out.  However,  he  upheld, 
Brandeis,  Stone  and  Holmes  in  approval  of  the  Indiana  chain 
store  tax  measure,  in  invalidating  Minnesota’s  newspaper  sup¬ 
pression  and  in  other  cases  which  the  liberal  group  has 
triumphed. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  giant  corporations,  Justice  Bran¬ 
deis  declared: 

“There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  existing  unemployment 
is  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  the  gross  inequality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  and  income  which  giant  corporations  have 
fostered;  that  by  the  control  which  the  few  have  exerted  through 
corporations,  individual  initiative  and  effort  are  being  paralyzed, 
creative  power  impaired  and  human  happiness  lessened;  that  the 
true  prosperity  of  our  past  came  not  from  big  business,  but 
through  the  courage,  energy  and  the  resourcefulness  of  small 
men;  that  only  by  releasing  from  corporate  control  the  faculties 
of  the  unknown  many,  only  by  reopening  to  them  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  leadership,  can  confidence  in  our  future  be  restored  and 
the  existing  misery  overcome;  and  that  only  through  participa¬ 


tion  by  the  many  in  the  responsibilities  and  determination  of 
business  can  Americans  secure  the  moral  and  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  If  the 
citizens  of  Florida  share  that  belief,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
federal  constitution  which  precludes  the  state  from  endeavoring 
to  give  it  effect  and  prevent  domination  in  intrastate  commerce 
by  subjecting  corporate  chains  to  discriminatory  license  fees.  To 
that  extent,  the  citizens  of  each  state  are  still  masters  of  their 
destiny.” 

Operation  of  any  retail  store  in  Florida  without  a  license  in 
Florida  was  prohibited  under  the  measure  which  was  ruled  out 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  license  rates  were  graduated  upward 
according  to  the  number  of  stores  operated,  depending,  also, 
upon  their  location  within  or  without  a  single  community.  Under 
the  law,  the  owner  of  100  stores  not  located  in  a  single  county 
pays  for  each  store  operated,  on  the  average,  $33.65;  or  if  they 
were  located  in  a  single  county  the  owner  would  pay  an  average 
of  $25.20  for  each  store.  If  the  stores  were  independently 
owned,  although  operated  cooperatively,  the  annual  fee  for  each 
would  be  only  $5.  The  county  clause  was  responsible  for  the 
Supreme  Court  finding  the  measure  discriminatory. 

Justice  Brandeis  documented  his  dissenting  opinion  with  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  recent  book,  “The  Modern  Corporation  and 
Private  Property,”  by  A.  A.  Berle  of  the  Roosevelt  “Brain- 
Trust”  and  Gardiner  C.  Mears. 

“The  prevalence  of  the  corporation  in  America  has  led  men 
of  this  generation  to  act,  at  times,  as  if  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  corporate  form  were  inherent  in  the  citizens;  and 
has  led  them  to  accept  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  corporate  mechanism  as  if  these  evils 
were  the  inescapable  price  of  civilized  life  and,  hence,  to  be 
borne  with  resignation,”  he  declared  although  he  pointed  out 
that  through  the  greater  part  of  our  national  life  a  directly 
different  view  prevailed. 

Justice  Brandeis  made  it  clear  that  “size  alone  gives  to  giant 
corporations  a  social  significance  not  attached  ordinarily  to  the 
smaller  units  of  private  enterprise,”  and  in  contrast  to  the  noted 
United  States  Steel  decision  of  some  years  ago,  said  that  “busi¬ 
ness  may  become  as  harmful  to  the  community  by  excessive 
size  as  by  monopoly  or  the  commonly  recognized  restraints  of 
trade. 

“The  elimination  of  chain  stores,”  his  opinion  declared, 
“deemed  harmful  or  menacing  because  of  their  bigness,  may  be 
achieved  by  leveling  the  prohibition  against  the  corporate 
mechanism — the  instrument  by  means  of  which  excessive  size 
is  commonly  made  possible.  Or,  instead  of  absolutely  forbid¬ 
ding  the  corporate  chain  store,  the  state  might  conclude  that  it 
should  first  try  the  more  temperate  remedy  of  curbing  the  chain 
by  imposing  the  handicap  of  discriminatory  license  fee.  ‘Taxa¬ 
tion  is  regulation  just  as  prohibition.’  And  the  state’s  power  to 
make  social  and  economic  experiments  is  a  broad  one.” 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  pase  23  ) 

ness  is  at  80c  and  85c.  Standards  in  all  sizes  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce  and  sales  efforts  are  now  being 
concentrated  largely  on  the  choice  grade,  which  is  in 
good  supply. 

SPINACH  —  Rain  has  fallen  during  the  week 
throughout  northern  and  central  California,  greatly 
improving  the  outlook  for  a  sizeable  pack  of  spinach 
and  boosting  the  quality.  Some  of  the  smaller  in¬ 
terests  are  out  with  opening  prices,  but  the  large 
packers  see  no  advantage  in  making  quotations  at  this 
time  as  they  are  still  selling  spinach  of  last  year’s 
pack.  New  pack  spinach  is  to  be  had  as  low  as  95c  for 
No.  2V4  and  $3  for  No.  10,  or  well  below  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing  on  spot  goods. 

ASPARAGUS — The  recent  rain  has  brought  aspara¬ 
gus  on  with  a  rush  and  large  shipments  are  headed 
Eastward.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  move 
surplus  stocks  of  the  canned  carryover  and  prices  on 
this  line  continue  to  run  a  very  wide  range.  Canning 
operations  will  be  held  off  until  “grass”  is  at  its  best 
and  the  season  will  be  chopped  off  at  the  other  end 
to  insure  a  quality  pack.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  keep 
the  pack  within  bounds  and  curtailment  will  be  even 
more  marked  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Opening 
prices  on  asparagus  are  not  expected  for  another 
month,  according  to  leading  factors. 

SALMON — Salmon  is  moving  a  little  more  freely, 
but  many  buyers  seem  disposed  to  watch  for  the  dips 
in  quotations  and  to  make  most  of  their  commitments 
when  the  bottom  of  these  is  reached.  They  bought 
freely  last  fall  when  two  or  three  packers  had  a  price 
war  of  their  own  and  reduced  quotations  to  $1.25  for 
Alaska  reds.  Then  they  laid  low  until  holders  got 
anxious  about  the  end  of  the  year  and  again  made 
offerings  at  a  low  price.  Then  just  a  short  time  ago 
another  slump  came  and  these  same  buyers  were  back 
to  fill  their  needs.  Alaska  reds  are  still  to  be  had  at 
$1.25  from  one  or  two  small  operators,  with  plenty 
available  at  $1.35.  Pinks  are  steady  at  75c. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE — Very  little  damage  was  done 
to  canning  plants  by  the  earthquake  which  visited  the 
Los  Angeles  area  recently  and  the  same  is  true  of 
stocks  of  canned  foods.  In  the  San  Francisco  catas¬ 
trophe  of  1906,  the  entire  business  district  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  which  consumed  more  than  twenty 
thousand  buildings.  Stocks  of  foodstuffs  were  wiped 
out,  necessitating  huge  shipments  from  the  outside. 
There  was  no  fire  at  Los  Angeles  and  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  all  kinds  are  intact,  making  the  property 
loss  comparatively  small.  The  loss  of  life,  dreadful  as 
it  was,  was  only  a  fraction  of  what  must  have  been 
the  case  had  the  earth  shock  came  a  few  hours  earlier 
when  children  were  in  school.  Many  school  buildings 
were  shaken  to  the  ground  and  these  form  the  largest 
single  item  of  loss  in  the  earthquake  area. 

NOTES 

Associated  Caimers,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  J.  C.  Warmington  as  president;  G.  L.  Hurt,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  S.  P.  Cava,  vice-president,  and  E.  C. 
Easton,  secretary.  The  new  concern  has  taken  over  the  plants 


of  the  Salinas  Valley  Canning  Company,  Ltd..  Salinas,  Calif., 
and  the  Isleton  Canning  Company,  Isleton,  Calif.  A  general 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  packed. 

Hand  in  hand  \vith  this  consolidation  has  come  that  of  the 
Lilienthal- William  Company  and  the  Warmington-Duff  Com¬ 
pany,  brokerage  houses  of  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  The 
business  of  these  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Warmington-Williams  Company,  Inc.,  and  its  lines  will  include 
those  of  Associated  Canners,  Inc. 

A  solid  trainload  of  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  recently  left 
San  Francisco  for  points  in  the  Middle  West  over  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  The  thirty  cars  making  up  the 
pineapple  special  carried  more  than  1,000,000  cans  of  pineapple, 
or  a  two-day  supply  for  the  United  States.  The  cars  bore 
appropriate  banners  directing  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
shipment. 

Asparagus  growers  in  the  Delta  District  of  California  are 
hearing  proposals  looking  to  a  stabilization  of  prices  for  the 
1933  crop.  The  considerations  include  a  reduction  of  pack, 
acceptance  of  a  three  cent  per  pound  price  and  a  shorter  season. 
Plans  include  reduction  of  the  harvest  to  eighty  or  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  a  run  limited  to  fifty  days. 

The  Lerdo  Olive  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by 
N.  N.  Brown,  Jane  Brown,  and  Elizabeth  Hammond. 

A.  A.  Brock  was  recently  appointed  director  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  succeeding  Dudley  Moulton. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2t/4 .  2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2’^ . 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2i/4 .  3.15 

Medium.  No.  21^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.55  2.50 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.30  2.50 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.45  2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1-00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 37V^ . 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10 .  2.25  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  2.85 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ........ 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.30 

No.  10  .  5.75  6.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.25 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 65  .85 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 55  .65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 47% . 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Whole,  No.  8 . . .  1.00  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 . . .  2.75  - 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . .  .67%........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 82% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  .... — 

Standard.  No.  10 . . 

Cmshed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  >  .75  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 60  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  . 4.25  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alwkas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 92 .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48....... . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28 .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00  5.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%....„ . 90 

No.  S  . 1.00 

Mo.  10 _ 2.75  >.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . .  2.20 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . _n . 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast 
Standard,  No.  2% . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

.65 

.55 

.70 

2.20 

2.50 

t.90 


1.30 

*4.25 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  0>rn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOESl 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.96 

.95 

3.10 

3.10 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.90 

2.60 

2.85 

.45 

.40 

.75 

.70 

1.10 

1.05 

3.25 

3.00 

.40 

*.37% 

.40 

.65 

*.60 

.60 

1.00 

*.95 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 97% . 

No.  10  . .'. .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.90  *2.75 

TOMATO  PIIREEt  ( K.  »».  K.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.75  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

RM^EBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.25 


2.85 


1.20  *1.15 
1.36  *1.30 


3.25 


.  *1.30 

6.50  *4.60 


4.25 


1.70 

1.85 

2.00 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

.60 

1.05 

*.65 

*.92% 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

3.30 

No.  1  Juice . 

.60 

No.  2  Juice . 

.95 

No.  5  Juice . 

3.10 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

1.30 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

1.40 

Fancy  . 

*1.70 

Choice  . 

1.60 

1.55 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

. 

4.60 

PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.10  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.20  *1.20 

I'Hiicy  .No,  'i-j,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pics.  ITnpecled.  No  S . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

•*’NE4PPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.75  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.45 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . .  ... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  „. 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  „. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  .... _ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans .  ....... 

•1-lb.  cans  . 70  ....... 

No.  2.  19-07..  cans . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.75 

%'lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.85 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 80  *.85 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  *1.76 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%*!. 45 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Plat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  *.85 

Sockcyc  P'lat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % . .76  . 

Chums,  Tall . 76%  *.65 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  t1.30 


SHRIMPS 


Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . .  I.IO  1.10 

SARDINES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.35 

%  Oil,  keys .  *3.15 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.40 

%  Oil,  carton  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.35 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.76 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80  _ 

White,  Is  . 13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . .  ....... 

Striped,  %8  .  3.85  _ 

Striped,  %s  .  4.70  6.26 

Striped.  Is  .  8.50  . . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . .  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . .  7.80  ...._ 

Yellow.  Is -  18.W _ 
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THE  CANNirvJC  TRADE 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKI1\IG  COMPAIVY, 

l\ickers  of  T*ltillips  Delicious  Qualiltj  Canned  Q~ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

Kvery  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain*  run- 

ning  under  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  S  Y 

^  it  should  be. 

jAJb  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using 

a  compound  leverage  principle,  b^^  which  hooks 

of  detachable  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  to-  f ' ^  \ 
gether  to  take  up  the  wear  and  stretch. 

Pat.  Sept.  8.  1914  Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with 
Ideal  Chain  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correstly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  sprockets  on  which 
they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays  and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold 
and  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Vine  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


— for  any  Pack — any  time!  •  Quick,  sure  deliveries 
at  the  summer  peak  of  operation,  and  right  up  beside 
the  work  of  winter  months.  •  No  one  waits  for  CANS  or 
SERVICE  out  from  Baltimore  or  Hamilton,  Ohio!  Check 
th  is  fact  with  your  neighboring  Cannery  operators. 


CANS  AND  SERVICE 
Wherever  there  are  crops  to  pack! 


Pholo  by  A.  Aubrey  Eodme  — Bdltimore  bun 


im: 


CO  R  P  O  R  AT  I  O  IV 

llO  E. Gianni  SX.. MEW  YORK. CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 
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